JOHNSTON

J. Boswell (q.v.) (new ed. L. F. Powell, 1934),
Sir John Hawkins (1787), Mrs Piozzi's
Anecdotes (1786), and studies by W. Raleigh
(1910), S. C. Roberts (1935), Elton, Survey
of English Literature, 1780-1830 and H.
Pearson, Johnson and Boswell (1958).

(11)  Sir William (1715-74), Irish merchant
and administrator, bom in County Down, in
1738 went to America, and as a fur-trader
acquired   great   influence   with   the   Red
Indians,   whom  he  led   often   against  the
French.   His third wife (or mistress) was a
Mohawk girl.    In  1755 he was  created a
baronet.    See Griffis's Sir William Johnson
and the Six Nations (1891) and Life by A.
Pound (1930).

(12) William Eugene, nicknamed Pussyfoot
(1862-1945),   American  temperance  propa-
gandist, born in Coventry, N.Y.   He became
a journalist and a special officer in the U.S.
Indian Service, where he received his nick-
name from his methods in raiding gambling
saloons    in    Indian    Territory.      He   was
prominent during the prohibitionist move-
ment in America and lectured for the cause
all over Europe.   In 1919 he lost an eye when
he was struck and dragged from a lecture-
platform in London by medical students.

JOHNSTON, (1) Albert Sidney (1803-62),
American soldier, born in Kentucky, served
in the U.S. army until 1834. In 1836 he
joined the army of Texas, and became its
head, and in 1838 war secretary of Texas,
He served in the Mexican war under General
Taylor, who in 1849 appointed him pay-
master in the U.S. army. In 1858 he brought
the Mormon rebellion to an end. As
brigadier-general he commanded in Utah
and on the Pacific until 1861, when he passed
over to the South. Appointed to the com-
mand of Kentucky and Tennessee, he
fortified Bowling Green, and held the
Northern army in check until February 1862,
when he retreated to Hashville and later to
Corinth, Mississippi. Here he concentrated
50,000 men, with which force he attacked
Grant at Shiloh, April 6, 1862. The National
army was surprised, and the advantage lay
with the Confederates till Johnston was
mortally wounded. Next day Grant's
supports came up, and the Confederates,
now under Beauregard, were driven back
to Corinth. See Life by W, P. Johnston
(1878).

(2)   Alexander  Keith  (1804-71),   Scottish
cartographer, was born near Penicuik, and
died at Ben Rhydding.   His National Adas
(1843)  procured  him the  appointment  of
geographer    royal   for    Scotland.     Other
works are a Physical Atlas (1848) and the
famous Royal Atlas (1861), besides atlases of
astronomy,  &c.,  a physical  globe,  and a
gazetteer.

(3)  Alexander Keith (1844-79), son of (2),
born in Edinburgh, also wrote geographical
works.   He joined an exploring expedition to
Paraguay in 1874, and in 1879 was appointed
leader of the Royal Geographical Society's
expedition to East Africa.   He died between
the Coast and Lake Nyasa, June 28, 1879,
and  his  work  was  taken  up  by  Joseph
Thomson.

(4)    or    Jonston,    Arthur    (1587-1641),
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Scottish physician and humanist, born at
Caskieben, Aberdeenshire, graduated M.D
at Padua in 1610, and visited many seats'of
learning. He practised medicine in France
whence his fame as a Latin poet spread over
Europe. About 1625 he was appointed
physician to King Charles I. His famous
translation of the Psalms of David into Latin
verse was published at Aberdeen in 1637
He helped to bring out the Deliciae Poetarum
Scotorum hujus Aevi (1637), to which he also
contributed notable poems. In 1637 he
became rector of King's College, Aberdeen
He died suddenly at Oxford. See works ed'
by Sir W. D. Geddes (1892-95).
(5)    Sir   Harry   Hamilton    (1858-1927)
British   explorer    and    novelist,    born   at
Kennington, London, from 1879 travelled in
Africa, led the Royal Society's expedition to
Kilimanjaro in 1884, and as commissioner
for   South   Central   Africa   made  possible
British acquisition of Northern Rhodesia and
Nyasaland.    G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,  he wrote
on the Congo, zoology, five novels and The
Story of My Life (1923).    See Life by his
brother   (1929)   and   study   by   R.   Oliver
(1957).
(6)   Herrick  Lee  (1898-       ),  American
chemist   born   at   North   Jackson,   Ohio,
professor of Chemistry at Ohio and director
of the Manhattan Project Research (1942-46),
achieved  with   Giauquc   a  temperature  of
less than one degree from absolute zero in
gases.
(7)  Joseph Eggleston (1807-91), American
soldier, born in Virginia, graduated at West
Point, fought in the Seminole war, became
captain of engineers in 1846, served in the
war with Mexico, and in 1860 was quarter-
master-general.   He resigned in 1861 to enter
the Confederate service,  and as brigadier-
general took command of the army of the
Shenandoah.    He supported Beauregard at
the first battle of Bull Run, in 1862 was
disabled by a wound, in 1863 failed to relieve
Vicksburg, and in 1864 stubbornly contested
Sherman's progress  towards  Atlanta, but,
being steadily driven back, was relieved of
his   command.      In   February    1865   Lee
ordered him to * drive back Sherman *; but
he had only a fourth of the Northern general's
strength.    On Lee's surrender he accepted
the same terms, afterwards engaged in railway
and   insurance   business,   was   elected   to
congress in 1877, was a U.S. commissioner
of railroads, and died at Washington.   See
his   Narrative   (1874),   Lives   by   Johnson
(1891), Hughes (1893) and D. S. Freeman,
Lee's Lieutenants (1942-44).
JOHNSTONE, name of a Scottish noble
family taken from the lordship of Johnstone
in Annandale, Dumfriesshire. In former
days it was one of the most powerful and
turbulent clans of the west Borders, and
was at constant feud with its neighbours,
especially the Maxwells, Of three branches,
Johnstone of Annandale, Johnstone of
Westerhall, and Johnston of Hilton and
Caskieben in Aberdeenshire, the first, which
retained the ancient patrimony, was ennobled
by Charles I, and became successively Lords
Johnstone of Lochwood, Earls of Hartfell,
and Earls and Marquises of Annandale.